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NOTES ON BURNS AND THOMSON 

One finds much valuable information concerning Burns's 
relations to Thomson in two studies by Dr. Otto Ritter: the 
first a review of Molenaar's Robert Burns' Beziehungen zur 
Literatur, in Herrig's Archiv, cv, 403; the second a monograph 
entitled Quellenstudien zu Robert Burns 1773-1791, Berlin, 
1901. x Both works are painstaking and erudite, but in neither 
can the statements and inferences be accepted without scrutiny. 
Ritter has looked long at the sun, with the inevitable result 
that wherever he turns he sees the sun's image. Many of his 
parallels one rejects at first blush as fortuitous or insignificant; 
others after slight examination seem so far-fetched as to 
warrant similar treatment. Thus — to note only a few examples 
of the way his enthusiasm for parallels has led him to what 
appear to me false conclusions — he links stanza 3 of "To a 
Mouse," 

I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve, 

with Thomson's 

The fowls of heaven 

crowd around 

The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. 

("Winter," 244.) 2 

Again, in the same poem, the lines 

An cozie here beneath the blast 
Thou thought to dwell 

are supposed to echo Thomson's 

While, not dreaming ill, 
The happy people in their waxen cells 
Sat tending public cares and planning schemes 
Of temperance for Winter poor. 

("Autumn" 1175.) 3 

1 In addition to these works I have laid the following under heavy contribu- 
tion: Molenaar: Robert Burns' Beziehungen zur Literatur, Leipsic, 1899; 
Ritter: Neue Quellenfunde zu R. Burns, Halle, 1903; Ritter: "Burnsiana," 
Engl. Stud, xxxii, 157; H. Anders: "Neue Quellenstudien zu R. Burns," Archiv 
cxix, 55; Ritter: "Burnsiana," Anglia xxxii, 197. 

2 Quellenstudien, 82. 

3 Ibid. 
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Equally far-fetched is his comment on part of "To a Mountain 
Daisy": "Die Verbindung des Themas der 'artless maid' in 
Str. vi mit dem der 'unseen, alane' bluhenden Blume (Str. 
iv-v) lag an sich nicht fern; doch mogen auch Stellen wie 
Thomson's Autumn 209-214, vorgeschwebt haben." 4 
Commenting on the "Address to a Haggis," Ritter notes that 
the line 

His knife see Rustic Labour digbt 

"zielt vielleicht parodistich auf Thomson, Liberty, v. 620: 
'See! social Labour lifts his guarded head' " 5 — a verbal simi- 
larity that is negligible. But if one is willing to check up every 
passage which Ritter lists as showing literary influence, and to 
reject rr.iny, probably half, one will find much of value in the 
two works. What one most feels the lack of in these and the 
other studies noted is an adequate summary or statement 
of conclusions to which the investigations have led. Except 
for a brief passage in the Archiv review the authors intentionally 
keep clear of all attempts at generalization. The result is a 
mass of disjointed facts, some of which are untrustworthy, 
from which no comprehensive idea of Burns's literary indebted- 
ness can be extracted. 

A . Burns's References to Thomson 
Definite evidence of Burns's interest in Thomson appears 
in many of the letters, in the two poems "Address to the Shade of 
Thomson" and "On Some Commemorations of Thomson," 6 
and in occasional references in other poems. The following 
excerpts from the letters show the sort of comment which is 
most frequent. 

"There is no time, my Clarinda, when the conscious thrilling chords of 
Love and Friendship give such delight as in the pensive hours of what our 
favourite Thomson calls 'philosophic melancholy.' " 7 

4 Ibid., 139. Thomson's lines are: 

As in the hollow breast of Apenine 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild — 

So flourished, blooming, and unseen by all, 

The sweet Lavinia. 

• Ibid., 168. 

■ Centenary Burns; i, 288 and ii, 227 respectively. 

' To Clarinda, Jan. 1788 (?). Scott Douglas, iv, 46. 
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"I guessed his model to be Thomson, that immortal bard." 8 

"My two favourite passages. . . . rouse my manhood and steel my reso- 
lution like inspiration: 

The triumph of the truly great 
Is never, never to despair." 9 

"There is a charming passage in Thomson's Edward and Eleanora, 

The valiant, in himself, what can he suffer?" 10 
"The poet . . . looks. . . thro' Nature up to Nature's God, until he . . . 
bursts into the glorious enthusiasm of Thomson: 

These, as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God; the rolling year 
Is full of thee." 11 
"If legendary stories be true, there is indeed an elsewhere, where, as Thom- 
son says, 'Virtue sole survives.' " 12 

The list might be greatly lengthened, but further additions to 
it would serve no purpose. It is obvious that Burns — in com- 
mon, with the generality of his contemporaries — thought highly 
of Thomson. Were there no other evidence on the point than 
that furnished by these casual references, one would realize that 
any "purely Scottish" theory of the poet's literary ancestry 
is more than questionable. 

B. The Double Adjectives 
In the poems themselves one finds more evidence of Burns's 
debt to Thomson. Take, for example, the matter of the double 
adjectives: heavenly-seeming, warm-cherished, keen-shivering, 
and the like, which are so pronounced a feature of the language 
of many of Burns's English poems. He used them lavishly, 
with apparent delight in their poetic effectiveness. The Kil- 
marnock volume is rich in them. Thus, in "The Vision," we 
have rich-clustering, tideless-blooded, bold-mingling, musing- 
deep, heavenly-seeming, embryo-tuneful, warm-cherished, 
warm-blushing, keen-shivering — and these in close proximity 
to the lines 

Thou canst not learn, nor can I show 
To paint with Thomson's landscape glow. 

8 To Peter Hill, 1 Oct. 1788. Ibid., v. 166. 

9 To Robert Ainslie, 6 Jan. 1789. Ibid., 190. The lines are slightly mis- 
quoted from The Masque of Alfred. 

10 To Mrs. Dunlop, 6 Dec. 1792. S. D. vi, 120. 
"To Alex. Cunningham, 25 Feb. 1794. Ibid., vi, 120. 

12 "Edinburgh Journal," written at Ellisland, 14 June 1788. Ibid., vi, 396. 
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Again, in "The Lament," occur the following: sore-harassed, 
haggard-wild, silent-marking, silver-gleaming, mutual-kindling, 
and the following unusual adverb-adjective compounds: 
fondly-flattering, idly-feigned, fondly-treasured, fondly-wander- 
ing. "Despondency," "Man Was Made to Mourn," "To a 
Daisy," "To Ruin," "On a Scotch Bard," "Dedication to 
Gavin Hamilton," "Epistle to J. Lapraik," "Epistle to William 
Simpson," "Now Westlin Winds," and the "Bard's Epitaph," 
all show examples of the same thing. Among the poems added 
in the 1787 Edinburgh edition, three, "The Brigs of Ayr," "A 
Winter Night," and the "Address to the Deil," contain the 
following: wild- whistling, sullen-sounding, fervid-beaming, 
wild-woody, gently-crusting, dim-darkening, wild-eddying, 
deep-lairing, dark-muffl'd, slow-solemn, bitter-biting, grim- 
rising, wild-wandering, bold-following. "The Humble Petition 
of Bruar Water," added in the 1793 Edinburgh edition, shows 
these: dry- withering, wild-roaring, prone-descending, mild- 
chequering, hoarse-swelling. Besides these that I have noted, 
there are many scattering examples of the same usage. 

Now of course the use of such double adjectives was not 
limited, during the eighteenth century, to Burns and Thomson. 
But the trick was not one to which Ramsay or Ferguson was 
addicted, and among the English poets whom Burns especially 
esteemed, Thomson is the only one in whose work more than 
occasional scattered instances of the usage occur. Thomson was 
so fond of such adjectives, moreover, that their use, particularly 
in The Seasons, became one of the pronounced stylistic charac- 
teristics of his verse. 13 The conclusion that Burns caught the 
trick from Thomson seems to me inevitable, and to offer another 
indication of the extent to which he was influenced by the Eng- 
lish poet. 

C. Similarity of Themes 

In three not uninteresting respects Burns's themes resemble 
those of Thomson. In his treatment of the wilder aspects of 
Nature — winter, storms, floods — in his sympathetic treatment 
of dumb animals, and in his verses describing the poor man's 
lot, or contrasting his state with that of the rich, Burns, how- 

13 The Castle of Indolence shows a good many such forms; in Liberty they 
appear less often. 
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ever original he may have been as regards manner, was using 
matter that he knew Thomson had already worked into the 
fabric of The Seasons. 14, Burns knew Thomson's work well; 
finding in it effective treatment of themes which had a strong 
fascination for him, he would have been more than human 
had he not allowed the earlier work to influence his own. 

A comparison of a few typical passages will make clearer the 
extent and nature of this influence. Take, for instance, the 
description of the flooded river in "The Brigs of Ayr": 
As yet ye little ken about the matter, 
But twa — three winters will inform ye better. 
When heavy, dark, continued, a' day rains 
Wi' deepening deluges o'er flow the plains; 
When from the hills where springs the brawling Coil, 
Or stately Lugar's mossy fountains boil, 
Or where the Greenock winds his moorland course, 
Or haunted Garpal draws his feeble source, 
Aroused by blustering winds an' spotting thowes, 
In mony a torrent down the snaw-broo rowes; 
While crashing ice, borne on the rushing speat, 
Sweeps dams, an' mills, an' brigs a' to the gate; 
And from Glenbuck down to the Ratton-Key 
Auld Ayr is just one lengthen'd, tumbling sea . . . . 15 

Thomson had written in "Winter," less vigorously, but still 
effectively, 

Wide o'er the brim, with many a torrent swelled, 
And the mixed ruin of the banks o'er spread, 
At last the roused-up river pours along. 
Resistless, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 
From the rude mountain and the mossy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and sounding far; 
Then o'er the sanded valley floating spreads, 
Calm, sluggish, silent; till again, constrained 
Between two meeting hills, it bursts a way 
Where rocks and woods o'erhang the turbid stream; 
There, gathering triple force, rapid and deep, 
It boils, and wheels, and foams, and thunders through. 16 

14 It may be objected that in all these instances Burns was merely using 
themes which were as old as poetry itself, and that the similarity is no evidence 
of direct Thomson-Burns influence. In view of the fact that there is other 
evidence of this influence, however, I believe that the parallelism of theme 
strengthens considerably my general contention. 

15 C. B. i, 205. See for somewhat similar passages "Winter, a Dirge"; 
"Epistle to Wm. Simpson," st. 13, "A Winter Night," st. 1-4. 

16 The Complete Pociieal Works of James Thomson; ed. J. Logic Robertson; 
London, etc., 1908; p. 188. See also "Autumn" 330, and "Spring" 314. 
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Here too should be placed the lines in "Tam O'Shanter": 

The wind blew as 'twad blawn its last; 
The rattling showers rose on the blast; 
The speedy gleams the darkness swallowed; 
Loud, deep, and lang the thunder bellow'd. 



Before him Doon pours all his floods; 
The doubling storm roars through the woods; 
The lightnings flash from pole to pole; 
Near and more near the thunders roll. . . ." 



lines which Thomson never equalled, but which he approached 
in his description of the storm in "Summer": 

At first, heard solemn o'er the verge of heaven, 
The tempest growls; but as it nearer comes 
And rolls its awful burden on the wind, 
The lightnings flash a larger curve, and more 
The noise astounds, till overhead a sheet 
Of livid flame discloses wide, then shuts 
And opens wider, shuts and opens still 
Expansive, wrapping ether in a blaze. 
Follows the loosened aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling, peal on peal 
Crushed horrible, convulsing heaven and earth. 

Down comes a deluge of sonorous hail, 
Or prone-descending rain. Wide-rent, the clouds 
Pour a whole flood; and yet, its flame unquenched, 
The unconquerable lightning struggles through, 
Ragged and fierce, or in red whirling balls, 
And fires the mountains with redoubled rage. 18 

Burns's "Lines on the Fall of Fyers" are in a similar way 
suggestive of Thomson's picture of the waterfall in "Summer" 
590; and the verses "On the Death of the Lord President 
Dundas" find close parallels, as Ritter has pointed out, 19 
in "Winter" 5, 66, 69, 97, and "Autumn" 337. 

Burns's description of the avalanche in the "Birthday Ode 
for 31st December 1787" seems t6 have been suggested directly 
by a well-known passage in "Winter." 

17 C. 5.1,281. 

18 Works, 93. 

19 Quellenstudien, 180. 
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Thomson : 
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From the cliff, with thundering course 

The snowy ruin smokes along 
With doubling speed and gathering force, 
Till deep it, crushing, whelms the cottage in the vale. 
(C. B. ii, 158) 

Rushing sudden from the loaded cliffs, 
Mountains of snow their gathering terrors roll. 
From steep to steep, loud-thundering, down they come, 



And hamlets sleeping in the dead of night 
Are deep beneath the smothering ruin whelmed. 
("Winter" 416) 

It would certainly be unwise to say that whenever Burns 
thus pictures these phases of Nature he has Thomson's passages 
in mind. But I do not believe that it is overstating the case to 
suggest that Burns, conscious that he was doing what Thomson 
had done before him, allowed his imagination to be guided by 
his predecessor's example. And sometimes there is more to the 
tale than that. 

Again, in the verses recording his sympathy with animals, 
Burns was both following his own humanitarian and sentimental 
bent, and echoing Thomson. Take, as a single example, his 
well-known opinion of hunters and hunting, found in "Now 
Westlin Winds," "On Seeing a Wounded Hare," "The Brigs of 
Ayr," and "On Scaring Some Waterfowl in Lake Turit." 
Thomson had said the same things before him: 

Here the rude clamor of the sportsman's joy, 
The gun fast-thundering and the winded horn, 
Would tempt the Muse to sing the rural game — 



These are not subjects for the peaceful muse, 
Nor will she stain with such her spotless song — 
Then most delighted when she social sees 
The whole mixed animal creation round 
Alive and happy. 'Tis not joy to her, 
This falsely cheerful barbarous game of death. 

Poor is the triumph o'er the wounded hare. 20 

20 "Autumn" 360. In "Spring" 340 Thomson protests against the use of 
animals for food, though like Burns he seems to have had no compunctions 
against angling. 
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Thomson dislikes hunting, protests against slaughtering 
animals for the table, and sympathizes with them in distress, 
like the sentimentalist that he was. Burns, as he wrote his 
verses on the same subjects, must have known of Thomson's 
pronouncements, and may have been strengthened in his 
opinion that such were the proper themes of poetry by the ex- 
ample of "our favourite." But even were it possible to prove — 
which it is not — that Burns did his work in complete ignorance 
or entire independence of Thomson, it would still be interesting 
to note the Ayrshire bard belonging to the school of English 
humanitarians and sentimentalists, a companion of Shenstone, 
Cowper, and Thomson, even though, ex hypothesi, ignorant 
of the relationship. 

Turn to Burns's poems on his fellows, and again we find 
much the same situation. Without Thomson's example, 
Burns would undoubtedly have been a protestor against social 
inequalities, and would probably have consoled himself by 
hymning enthusiastically the blessedness of honest poverty. 
But that his verses on these themes were influenced by Thom- 
son seems to me more than probable. Thomson had written, 
after describing rural sports : 

Thus they rejoice; nor think 
That with tomorrow's sun their annual toil 
Begins again the never-ceasing round. 

Oh! knew he but his happiness, of men 

The happiest he! who far from public rage 

Deep in the vale, with a choice few retired, 

Drinks the choice pleasures of the rural life. 

What though the dome be wanting, whose proud gate 

Each morning vomits out the sneaking crowd 

Of flatterers false, and in their turn abused? 

Vile intercourse ! What though the glittering robe, 

Of every hue reflected light can give, 

Or floating loose or stiff with massy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools, oppress him not? 



Sure peace is his, a solid life, estranged 
To disappointment and fallacious hope — 
Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 
In herbs and fruits. 21 



21 "Autumn" 1232. Works 177. 
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Again, in "The Castle of Indolence,"as if anticipating the 
famous passages in "The Twa Dogs" and "The Cotter's 
Saturday Night," Thomson had written: 

Better the toiling swain, oh happier far! 

Perhaps the happiest of the sons of men! 

Who vigorous plies the plough, the team, the car, 

Who houghs the field, or ditches in the glen, 

Delves in his garden, or secures his pen: 

The tooth of avarice poisons not his peace; 

He tosses not in Sloth's abhorred den; 

From vanity he has a full release, 
And, rich in nature's wealth, he thinks not of increase. 

Good Lord! How keen are his sensations all! 
His bread is sweeter than the glutton's cates; 
The wines of France upon the palate pall 
Compared with what his simple soul elates, 
The native cup whose flavor thirst creates; 
At one deep draught of sleep he takes the night; 
And, for that heart-felt joy which nothing mates, 
Of the pure nuptial bed the chaste delight, 
The losel is to him a miserable wight. 22 

In "Summer" he had launched his shaft at 
The cruel wretch 
Who, all day long in sordid pleasure rolled, 
Himself an useless load, has squandered vile 
Upon his scoundrel train what might have cheered 
A drooping family of modest worth . . . . 2S 

and in nine lines from "Spring" had given Burns a direct sugges- 
tion for two future stanzas: 
Thomson: 

Hence! from the bounteous walks 
Of flowing Spring, ye sordid sons of earth, 
Hard, and unfeeling of another's woe, 
Or only lavish to yourselves — away ! 
But come, ye generous minds, in whose wide thought, 
Of all his works, Creative Bounty burns 
With warmest beam, and on your open front 
And liberal eye sits, from his dark retreat 
Inviting modest Want. 

(Op. Cit. 874. Works, 36) 

22 Op. cit., ii, st. 55, 56. Works, 297. 

23 Op. cit., 1636. Works, 113. Burns's "Castle Gordon," in which he 
offers to give up all that wealth and tyranny can offer for the sheltering cave 

by bonie Castle Gordon," is quite properly compared by Ritter (Quel. 176) to 
"Summer" 860 and "Liberty" iv, 344; v. 8, 554. 
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Burns: 

Awa, ye selfish, warly race, 

Wha think that havins, sense, an' grace, 

E'en love an' friendship should give place 

To Catch-the-Plack! 
I dinrta like to see your face, 

Nor hear you crack. 

But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 

'Each aid the other,' 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 

My friends and brothers ! 
("Epistle to James Lapraik" st. xx, xxi. C.B. i. 160) 

Perhaps Thomson's most famous passage contrasting the 
rich and the poor is the one that follows the description of the 
farmer's death in the snow storm: 

Ah, "ttle think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleasure, power, and affluence surround — 
They, who their thoughtless hours in giddy mirth, 
And wanton, often cruel, riot waste — 
Ah! little think they, while they dance along, 
How many feel, this very moment, death 
And all the sad variety of pain; 
How many sink in the devouring flood, 
Or more devouring flame; how many bleed, 
By shameful variance betwixt man and man; 

How many pine in want; 

how many drink the cup 

Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
Of misery; sore pierced by winter winds, 
How many shrink into the sordid hut 

Of cheerless poverty 

Even in the vale, where wisdom loves to dwell, 
With friendship, love, and contemplation joined; 
How many, racked with honest passions, droop 
In deep retired distress. 24 

Such passages — and the list is in no way exhaustive — will 
furnish sufficient illustration, I believe, of the way Thomson 
treated themes that were afterwards to be popular with Burns. 
Despite the fact that Burns could have found similar suggestions 
in many places besides the work of Thomson, it is my opinion 

« "Winter" 322. Works, 198. 
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that if he got the clue anywhere outside his own consciousness, 
he got it from Thomson, whom he certainly knew well, and 
who influenced him in other respects. 

Despite this similarity of matter, the manners of the two 
poets remain usually widely apart. Thomson, with the leisure 
of an artist vacationing in the country, sets up his easel in the 
corner of a field, and proceeds quietly to sketch the landscape 
before him. Burns flashes a glance at the same scene, and thinks 
of it no more, till some day the characteristic features appear 
as the background of a poem. Thomson, writing in his London 
chambers, discusses the cruelty of hunting, thinking back, 
perhaps, to the days when he, a Scottish lad, joined in the 
chase. Burns, sowing in the early dawn of an April morning, 
hears a shot, and sees a wounded hare limp by him, "very much 
hurt." He follows it in his imagination through "the bitter little 
that of life remains," and the poem is born: 

Inhuman man, curse on thy barbarous art! 
an entirely different sort of thing from Thomson's cool 

Poor is the triumph o'er the wounded hare. 
Thomson decorously eulogizes honest poverty and condemns 
its oppressors; Burns takes us into the cottage where 
The mither with her needle and her shears 
Gars auld claes look amaist as weel's the new, 

or describes the factor who had driven his father to the wall in 
such terms that no one needed the name to recognize the indi- 
vidual. Thomson is usually general, mild, restrained; Burns 
is specific, caustic, passionate. But the two men were after 
all painting in the same field, and Burns knew it. 

D. Verbal Echoes 

Evidence such as I have presented in the three preceding 
sections will go further, I believe, towards establishing the fact 
and nature of Burns's indebtedness to Thomson, than any list 
of verbal parallels. But a few characteristic illustrations of the 
way Thomson's phrases found their way into Burns's work 
may have some value. 

Burns Thompson 

1. Sordid sons of Mammon's line. Sordid sons of earth. 

(Second "Epistle to Lapraik" st. ii.) ("Spring" S74.) 26 

26 Cited by Ritter, Quellen. 72. 
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2. From scenes like these, old Scotia's 
grandeur springs. 

("Cot. Sat. Night" St. xix.) 



A simple scene! yet hence 

Brittania sees 
Her solid grandeur rise. 
("Summer" 423.) 2S 



In vain to me the cowslips blaw, 
In vain to me the vi'lets spring; 

In vain to me in glen or shaw 
The mavis and the lintwhite sing. 
("Again Rejoicing Nature" St. ii.) 



Awakened by the genial year 
In vain the birds around me 
sing; 
In vain the freshening fields 
appear: 
Without my love there is no 
spring. 
("To Amanda" st. ii.) 27 



4. Till, wrench'd of every stay but 
Heaven. 
("To a Mountain Daisy" st. viii.) 



Deprived of all, 
Of every stay save innocence 
and Heaven. 
("Autumn" 179.) 28 



5. The hillocks, dropped in Nature's 
careless haste. 
("Verses Written with a Pencil" 14.) 



Swelling mounts, 
Thrown graceful round by 

Nature's careless hand. 
("Spring" 915.) 29 



6. The eagle, from the cliffy brow. 

("On Scaring Some Waterfowl" 19.) 



Invited from the cliff, to whose 

dark brow 
He clings, the steep-ascending 
eagle soars. 
("Summer" 607.) 30 



7. The sweeping theatre of hanging woods. 
("Verses Written with a Pencil" 19.) 



Blackening woods, 
High raised in solemn theatre 
around. 
("Summer" 720.) 31 



Down foam the rivulets, red with 
dashing rain. 
("On the Death of . . . Dundas" 3.) 

2 « Ibid., 106. 

27 Ibid., 137. 
"■'Ibid., 140. 

28 Ibid., 173. 

30 Ibid., 178. 

31 Ibid., 173. 
^Ibid., 130. 



Red from the hills innumerable 

streams 
Tumultuous roar. 

("Autumn" 336.) 32 
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9. Mark Scotia's fond-returning eye — Full on thee, Argyle, 

It dwells upon Glencairn. Thy fond-imploring country 

("Verses. .Below. .Earl's Picture" st. iv.) turns her eye. 

("Autumn" 929.) 33 

10. Thou, Liberty, thou art my theme : The fair majestic power 

Not such as idle poets dream, Of Liberty appeared. Not as of 

Who trick thee up a heathen goddess old, 

That a fantastic cap and rod has! Extended in her hand the cap 

Such stale conceits are poor and silly : and rod, 

I paint thee out a Highland filly. Whose slave-enlarging touch 

("On Glenriddell's Fox" 1.) gave double life: 

But her bright temples bound 

with British oak. 

("Liberty" 26.) 34 

Such examples of verbal borrowing — and the list, again, 
could be greatly enlarged — would seem to admit of only one 
explanation: that Burns knew Thomson's work so well that 
he either consciously or unconsciously drew from it when 
necessity arose. 

And what, in conclusion, of the general question of Burns's 
debt to Thomson? There is no evidence that Burns kept The 
Seasons open on his writing table, or thumbed its pages in 
search of incident or theme. But it is obvious that he knew 
Thomson's work well and esteemed it highly; that he found in 
Thomson a pervading sentimentalism which enforced his own 
temperamental predilections, and that some of the themes on 
which Burns wrote most eagerly were themes that he knew 
Thomson had already treated. It can hardly be doubted, 
moreover, that he caught from Thomson the trick of using the 
double adjective, and that scattered here and there throughout 
Burns's work are passages which show, by their echoing of 
Thomson's very words, how familiar the latter poet was, not 
only with the substance but even with the exact phraseology 
of his predecessor's poetry. 

Franklyn B. Snyder 
Northwestern University 

33 Archiv cv, 414. 

34 Ibid. 



